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They tried to overthrow the government with terrorist 


bombings and armed revolution. Now, the Ohio Seven are 


serving 348 collective years, with more to come. 


Article by Dean Kuipers 


ovember 4, 1984—A flat autumn drizzle soaks rural 
Deerfield, Ohio, as Patricia Gros Lavasseur ties back 
her cascading brown hair, and tries to get her hus- 
band and three girls out the door. Carmen, 8, and 
Simone, 6, scramble around the house, arguing 
about who gets to wear what. Buck, the German shepherd, 
barks to be let out. Two-year old Rosa toddles around the dining 
room hollering for attention. 

Ray Lavasseur has to chase Buck back into the house while 
Pat loads the red-and-white Chevy window van with desserts, 
gifts and the girls. Ray finally jumps into the passenger seat; Pat 
straps the girls into the back seat and takes the wheel for the 
drive to the birthday party at the Laamans’ house, an hour away 
in Cleveland. Carmen flips Michael Jackson into her boom box 
and cranks it up. Ray slouches his muscular wrestler’s frame 
behind a newspaper, wishing the music were Jefferson Airplane 
or Motórhead instead. 

His thin French-Canadian features and piercing blue eyes 
frown in concentration behind the paper. Ordinarily, Ray has a 
nervous habit of checking the road and the side mirrors every 
few seconds, but not today. Pat has rarely seen him so relaxed 
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Tom Manning considers life in the “hole” at Trenton State 
Penitentiary. “We had a good run,‘says Tom, “we broke all 
the records. We made some mistakes that got us caught. 
We'll do better next time.” 




















and vulnerable. He isn’t even wearing his bulletproof 
vest, and he’s only brought one gun—his 9mm pistol. 

Ten or twelve miles down the road, a 4x4 Bronco 
with blackened windows suddenly roars by on the left 
and then cuts the Lavasseur van off, slamming to a 
stop on the wet pavement. Pat jams on the brake, 
pitching everyone forward. 

“What the fuck are you doing, Pat?” Ray yells, 
crumpling his newspaper against the dashboard. The 
back of the Bronco suddenly swings open. A man 
jumps out and points a pump shotgun at Ray's head. 

“Oh my god, Ray,” cries Pat, instinctively checking 
the girls to see that no one slipped off the seat behind 
her. Ray’s first reflex is to snatch the 9mm and run for 
it, but in the rear-view mirror he sees a fleet of squad 
cars skidding into the lawn behind his van. More than 
50 agents with M-16s, FBI-issue Heckler and Koch 
MP-5 submachine guns, and shotguns swarm into po- 
sition around the van. The windows darken with 
SWAT uniforms and gun barrels trained on the fam- 
ily’s heads. Ray tosses the pistol out the window. 

The FBI’s Hostage Rescue Team (HRT) rips the pas- 
senger side door openand yanks Ray out by his shoul- 
ders. The HRT is the Bureau’s elite SWAT unit, flown 
in from Washington earlier in the day with three ar- 
mored Broncos just for this bust. The remainder of the 
assault team are federal special agents, police SWAT 
commandos, state troopers and local cops. They tear 
his pants off, take his shoes and shove him face first 
onto a wet, frozen lawn, punching him and stomping 
him with their combat boots. Finally, an agent puts a 
gun in his ear and says, “That's it, Jack.” 

The family that owns the lawn stand on their porch 
in their bathrobes, watching the excitement in silence, 
arms crossed, hair tousled. 

Agents throw Pat face down on the grass with Ray. 
Another wraps a bulletproof vest around the girls. He 
brings them over to say goodbye. 

“Where will you go?” says Carmen, the eldest, tears 
in her eyes. She fights the urge to throw herself on her 
mother. Simone and Rosa stare at their feet. 

“We'll probably be close by you,” Pat says, looking 


.up through the agents” legs and guns. “Give the men 


Grandma's name and number. You remember it, 
don't you? Don't let your sisters out of your sight. Stay 
together. 

“And be brave,” she adds. 

Agents hustle the three girls into the back of a squad 
Car. Carmen rolls down her window, pushes back her 
brown hair and yells, “l'Il be brave, Mommy!” The 
car pulls off. 


n suburban Cleveland, the Laamans are getting 
ready for the party when the phone rings. The La- 
vasseurs are due in about an hour. Jaan 
Laaman, Barbara Curzi-Laaman and Richard 
Williams help little Ricky Laaman and the two 
older girls move some of the Halloween decorations 
around to make room for the Happy Birthday signs. 
Barbara picks up the phone. “FBI,” a man's voice 
says. “We've got the house surrounded.” She stands 
silent, gripping the phone to her ear. Her warm smile 
freezes, palsied, as the color drains from her dark, Ital- 
ian face. In all the years they've lived together, Jaan 
has never seen her like this before. 
“It can't be,” she finally replies. “We're having a 
birthday party.” She hangs up. 
“Who was that?” Jaan asks. 
“FBI. They said to come out with our hands up.” 
When the phone rings again, Jaan picks it up, and 
stays on the line with the agent to make time to get the 
kids dressed. As Barbara stands panic-stricken, her 
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hands flapping uselessly at her sides, Richard rushes 
upstairs to look out the windows. An armored person- 
nel carrier roars across the lawn to ram into the front 
porch. SWAT commandos with sniper rifles and MP-5 
submachine guns slung across their backs scale the 
garage. Others take up sniper positions on the neigh- 
bors’ rooftops. A 75-man assault team sights in on 
every window and door of the house. 

“Don't do anything stupid,” pleads Jaan. “We've 
got three small children in here and they need to be 
dressed.” 

“Send them out now—as they are!” 

As Barbara watches in agony from the doorway, 
three-year-old Ricky waddles out into the rain, forget- 
ting to put his hands up. His sisters, rushing out, grab 
his hands and hold them up. Agents frisk the kids, 
wrap them in vests and carry them to vehicles waiting 
down the street. 

“They're going to nail me when I walk through that 
door,” Richard tells himself. Barbara and Jaan are 
thinking the same thing. But no shots are fired. The 
three are taken to a county jail in Cleveland to await 
extradition to Brooklyn, New York. 

Their charge: attempting to overthrow the US 
Government. 


The phone rang in 
the kitchen. Barbara 
picked it up. “FBI,” a 
man’s voice said. 
“We've got the house 
surrounded.” 


hese two busts brought to an end the most 

exhaustive American fugitive hunt since the 

Lindbergh baby kidnapping in 1932. Ray 

Lavasseur, Pat Lavasseur, Richard Williams, 

Jaan Laaman, Barbara Curzi-Laaman, and 
two other comrades captured the following spring— 
Thomas and Carol Manning—all made the FBI’s ‘10 
Most Wanted” list as members of the United Freedom 
Front, a heavily-armed, anti-imperialist terror squad. 
Because of the original Ohio arrests, the media 
dubbed these radicals the Ohio Seven. 

The Ohio Seven are perhaps the last of clandestine, 
60s-era guerrilla armies—the end of a 20-year legacy 
of violent street warfare and terrorist assaults. Radical 
terrorism began when it was believed that ‘Bringing 
the War Home” from Vietnam—duplicating the hor- 
ror Our troops saw there to the streets of America— 
would somehow hasten our withdrawal. 

The Weathermen were the first, beginning their at- 
tacks in 1967. This ruthless, almost suicidal faction of 
Students for a Democratic Society (SDS) saw blue-col- 
lar workers as bigots, college students as inherently 
middle-class-and blacks as warring on their own front. 
They openly reviled the endless political meetings 
among leftists and advocated raw street action. Disaf- 
fected students, alienated workers and high school 
kids were recruited to take part in daylight attacks, like 
that on the offices of the Harvard Center for Interna- 
tional Affairs, where Weathermen broke windows, 
tore out phones, pushed a professor down a flight of 
stairs and beat another. They also led the “Four Days 


of Rage,” in October “69, challenging the Chicago 

Police Department. The Weathermen eventually de- 
fused themselves when a dynamite cache detonated 
in a Weathermen basement on 11th Street in lower 
Manhattan, leveling a rowhouse, killing three mem- 
bers and sending two more underground. 

. The future United Freedom Front began its career 
with the explosive guerrilla maneuvers of the Sam 
Melville-Jonathan Jackson Unit in the mid-70s, which 
took up where the Weathermen left off. The core of 
both groups emerged in Portland, Maine, around 
1973, from a group of ex-cons called the Statewide 
Correctional Alliance for Reform, or SCAR. 

The UFF debuted with twin bombings in the New 
York City area in December 1982. Between that date 
and October 1984, the UFF claimed responsibility for 
a highly-publicized series of 10 dynamite blasts that 
gutted military installations and ripped defense con- 
tractors in the greater New York City area. All four of 
the men in the Ohio Seven were convicted of detonat- 
ing briefcases packed with TNT in the plants and of- 
fices of Motorola, General Electric, Union Carbide 
and four Army and Navy Reserve Centers. They kept 
lockers full of stolen dynamite and blasting caps. The 
Laamans’ basement had an improvised bomb-build- 
ing workshop. 

After each bombing, UFF messengers delivered 
typed communiques to local news desks, condemn- 
ing US government support of apartheid in South Afri- 
ca, the instigation of imperialist wars in Central 
America and the colonization of Puerto Rico. The 
Lavasseurs and the Mannings also face charges of ex- 
ecuting an earlier series of Boston area bombings and 
bank robberies in the mid-70s, as part of the Sam Mel- 
ville-Jonathan Jackson Unit. The group is charged 
with “expropriating” as much as $897,000 from 
banks between 1975 and 1984. They always traveled 
heavily armed and were skilled in martial arts. 


aymond Luc Lavasseur was born in 1946 

in Sanford, Maine, an hour southwest of 

Portland. It is a mill town—textile mills, 

lumber mills and shoe manufacturing 

mills—where “union” is a word that gets 
people fired. His French-Canadian mother is still in 
the mills, where she and Ray’s father began work at 
16. Ray had no desire to spend his life making shoes. 
When he was 17, he bolted for South Boston, working 
on the docks and drinking wine on street corners on 
summer nights. 

Had he arrived in Boston a few months earlier, 
Lavasseur might have met another of the Ohio Seven, 
Tom Manning, who had just shipped out for a three- 
year tour of duty with the Navy’s Seabees. 

Tommy Manning spent his childhood on the streets 
of East Boston—an Irish Catholic in an Italian neigh- 
borhood. By the time he was 16, he wanted steady 
work and the military was the only place hiring. In 
1964, Manning left the homeboys behind to stand 
around streetlights, smoking grass and trying to get 
laid. After shore duty in Florida and a year in Guanta- 
namo Bay, Cuba, Manning was sent to Vietnam with 
the Third Marines Battalion. 

Before the Third Marine landed on the beach in 
Da Nang, the US Government said the hostilities in 
the region were strictly among the Vietnamese. Man- 
ning’s was the first combat unit to wade ashore and 
establish a beachhead firebase. Tommy soon realized 


_ he had walked into a full-scale war. 


The beach in Da Nang was a sticky 110 degrees, 
and the battalion was immediately shelled by Viet 
Cong. Manning remembers crawling into a hut with a 
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Richard Williams, left, and Ray Lavasseur chill in Hartford Federal Detention Center, February 1989. 


muddy dirt floor, where American body bags were 
piled up awaiting airlift. The stench from the fly-cov- 
ered bags was unbearable. 

The Third Battalion blasted and bulldozed its way 
along the North-South Demarcation Zone, laying in 
the first DMZ firebases. Choppers full of Marines and 
Seabees would unload on top of strategic hills to dig 
bunkers, lay in artillery installations and run perim- 
eters, always in the middle of VC territory. They'd 
work just long enough to make the place relatively 
safe for the next wave of troops, then move on to take 
the next hill. 

Manning’s unit whacked into the jungle with 1,200 
men and came out with 400. Morphine was every- 
where, and a lot of the men were shooting as much of 
itas they could handle. Every soldier was issued mor- 
phine for when he got hit, and most of it was used as 
currency. Tom wasn’t into downs, but he’d sit up on 
listening post all night smoking Thai-stick and pop- 
ping speed; “one paranoid motherfucker.” 

Ray also enlisted for duty in Vietnam in 1967, after 
Tom's unitwas back in the States. He had also needed 
a job, but admitted to having felt a vague sense of 
patriotism, following in the soldiering footsteps of his 
father and grandfather. He spent a year working 


construction. behind the lines, with the South Viet- 
namese forces, and volunteered to fly in choppers as 
an armed guard for cash shipments around the coun- 
try. Once in Vietnam, his patriotism lasted about a 
month. 

Ray returned to the US in ’68, to finish his duty at 
Fort Campbell, Kentucky. The first book he picked up 
was The Diary of Che Guevara, the Argentine doctor 
whose expertise in guerrilla warfare helped Castro’s 
revolution succeed. Guevara was eventually killed by 
US-led Bolivian officers during a failed attempt to 
launch the South American communist revolution 
from Bolivia. 

When Tom Manning made it back to the streets of 
East Boston, in August ‘66, he was wired. He couldn't 
come down off the speed and the paranoia of the jun- 
gle. There were about a dozen other vets just back 
from ‘Nam among the 40 regulars on the corner. Full 
of booze, pot and cocaine, they went on a wild stomp 
for the rest of the hot summer. 

Manning passed an occasional night in the clink for 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct. It was during a 
night of drinking and dancing in East Boston bar when 
Manning’s internal charge finally exploded. He 
bumped somebody and a scuffle ensued. Tom frac- 


tured the other kid’s skull and broke some vertebrae in 
his neck. Unfortunately, the kid was the local DAs 
nephew. Manning ended up serving five years for as- 
sault and robbery in Walpole State Prison, 30 miles 
outside of Boston. 

When he was implicated in a basketball court stab- 
bing, Manning was sent to Walpole’s Disciplinary 
Segregation Unit, or DSU, where he would serve the 
remaining 14 months of his sentence. In the DSU, or 
the “hole,” a prisoner is isolated for up to 23 hours a 
day. It was there that Manning's malcontented radi- 
calism had a chance to ferment. 

During the late 60s and early 70s, prison holes were 
full of Black Panthers, Black Muslims, members of the 
Nation of Islam and of radical Puerto Rican independ- 
ence movements. They all passed Manning books, 


starting with Che Guevara’s Venceremos—“We Will i 


Conquer.” Then followed books by Frantz Fanon, 
Malcolm X, George Jackson and Mao, along with 
Black Panther Party literature and information about 
the struggles for autonomy in South Africa, Puerto 
Rico, and of Native Americans in the United States. 

In the literature of armed revolution, he believed he 
had found both a material explanation and physical 
solution for what was happening to him. Suddenly the 
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The archaic weapons of the modern revolution. Then-detective Lance Woodward and the 
arms cache he seized in Ray Lavasseur’s car as it sat in front of the Old Stone Bank of East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island, in March 1975. 


time he had served in the jungles of Vietnam felt less 
like absurd madness and more like exploitation. For 
the first time, Manning was forced to slow down and 
take a look at how his career of ignorance, violence 
and impatience had made a few people some cash 
and landed him in the hole. 

All four of the men in the Ohio Seven were radica- 
lized during their first lengthy prison stays. 

When Lavasseur was in jail, in Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, he organized a hunger strike. He was 
labeled an agitator and moved to Nashville State Pen, 
where officials put him in a cell on death row, which 
served as a makeshift “hole.” Most of the death row 
inmates were black, and some were revolutionaries 
and separatists. As others had done for Manning, they 
passed Lavasseur the literature of revolution. He re- 
mained in the hole until his release, in 1971, the same 
year Manning left Walpole. 

Both Tom and Ray abandoned old lives as aimless 
hustlers to search for brothers and sisters in arms. Ray 
took a job his mother found for him making cinder 
blocks in Augusta, Maine, where he also became a 
State Coordinator for Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War. Soon, he was active in prison reform and created 
the Committee to Secure Justice for Prisoners. Tom 
bounced around a loose network of communes that 
had popped up like mushrooms from the displaced 
countercultures of the East Coast cities, getting high, 
building barns and looking for the rest of his army. 

Tom met Carol Ann Saucier in 1972, as he was 
passing through her home town of Kezar Falls. Tom 
was 26 and she was 16, but she was smart and a look- 
er: high, Indian cheekbones and a shock of black hair, 
and a fine nose and chin that belie her French-Canadi- 
an roots. Carol had just quit school and was looking 
for a way out. Tom was it. They were married that 
same year and moved to Portland in 1973 for the birth 
of Jeremy, their first child. 
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om stepped out one day onto the narrow, 

twisting Portland streets to find a copy of the 

SCAR‘d Times, the SCAR publication. It was 

a collection of original and ripped-off essays 

thrown together as an alternative tabloid 
that connected issues of community struggle to mili- 
tant action. He took it back upstairs and read it from 
cover to cover with Carol. It was exactly what Tom 
had been looking for. He took the day off to find their 
office in the old Seamen’s Chapel, where he left a do- 
nation and an address in an envelope. The next day, 
Tom and Carol started working for SCAR. 

SCAR was formed in 1972 by Alan Caron, a 21- 
year-old who'd just been freed from Wyndam State 
Prison, and about 10 other ex-cons living in Portland. 
Ray, then 25, moved down to join them during the 
summer of '73, and almost immediately moved in 
with the woman who would become his wife and co- 
conspirator, Pat Gros. 

The SCAR organizers were ex-cons, socialists, com- 
mies, anarchists, even yippies. There was a lot of 
clowning around, but its members recall the group’s 
uncanny dedication and intensity. Among Portland’s 


. 65,000 residents and in nearby prisons, there wasn’t 


much that SCAR didn’t do. They taught martial arts to 
kids in the projects, set up literacy programs in county 
jails, and provided free books for prisoners statewide. 
They set up anti-war demonstrations and worked with 
Vietnam Veterans Against the War. SCAR served as 
prisoners’ union representatives on the outside, co- 
ordinated transportation so that families and friends of 
prisoners could make the trip to rural joints and set up 
a $25,000 community bail fund that still exists today. 

SCAR members opened their homes to receive pa- 
roled inmates and invited radicals to join their politi- 
cal study groups. Tom and Ray constantly pushed 
SCAR meetings toward the subject of armed struggle, 


_tossing around violent proposals as a matter of course. 


Most of the members bailed out when it became clear 
they were serious. 

In October 1974, Ray Lavasseur, Pat Gros and the 
Mannings opened the Red Star North bookstore in a 
tiny space off Congress Street. The store was loosely 
affiliated with SCAR, offering the standard texts 
pushed by all lefty propaganda marts from Portland to 
Beijing: Marxism, Maoism, labor history, feminism, 
Black History, the Civil Rights movement, and pam- 
phlets from the Black Panthers and the American Indi- 
an Movement. 

Within weeks, the bookstore became a target of 
police harassment. Lavasseur says police, sitting in 
squad cars stationed in front of the store, took pictures 
of customers. There were phony busts—like when 
Ray was arrested for having an open, empty beer can. 
They also say they got regular death threats from call- 
ers claiming to be with the Ku Klux Klan. Others add- 
ed machine-gun fire and recordings of bugles playing 
taps to their messages. On a few occasions, people 
simply barged in and trashed the store in broad day- 
light. On these occasions, the police were strangely 
absent. 

Area radicals were rocked in late ‘74 when city 
council hearings exposed a “death squad” within the 
police department—a hit squad formed to execute 
local agitators. The plan was allegedly to kill poten- 
tial troublemakers and bury them under the new 
highway. 

As many as five police officers were implicated in 
the squad, but only one, a cop named Foster, took the 
fall. According to court records, Foster had compiled 
the list of victims and offered to buy the shotgun for the 
killing. He was convicted and was given 11 years, but 
his sentence was suspended: he only spent time in 
psychiatric care. 

Word on the street had it that both Tom and Ray 
were on that list, and it appeared many in Portland 
endorsed the police department's violent intentions. 
A relative of one of the group was raped and beaten by 
two men who slipped into the bookstore while she 
was working alone. The relative told Tom and Ray that 
the men were cops. From that point on they carried 
guns at all times. Ray also bought a gun for the book- 
store and taught everyone who worked there how to 
use it. 


n.1974, Manning beat up his downstairs neigh- 
bor—the culmination of a long-standing dispute. 
Knowing the court would throw the book at him, 
he decided it was time to go underground. Carol 
soon followed him. They had been thinking about 
“disappearing” for some time so that they might final- 


ly realize their dream of armed revolution. They 


moved out of Portland and cut all contact with family 
and friends, except a few comrades who saw them at 
pre-arranged motel room meetings. With a little ad- 
justment, though, they were able to live fairly normal 
lives: they saw local doctors and sent Jeremy to public 
school. 

In March of 1975, Ray Lavasseur was arrested with 
a carful of guns while casing the Old Stone Bank in 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island. He jumped bail and 
went underground. The FBI's knowledge of the activi- 
ties of the two couples during this period is sketchy at 
best. But during the Brooklyn trial, they painted a por- 
trait of a modern-day Bonnie and Clyde gang, with 
Carol, Tom, Pat and Ray as the leaders. 

In late 1975, the four met with other members of the 
clandestine group in a Portland area Ramada Inn, 
where they had an all-night party. They drew the 
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shades, cracked the beers and spent the night bullshit- 
ting and discussing strategy, sharing hints for living 
underground: where to rent mailboxes, where to work 
off-the-books, where to pick up birth certificates. They 
traded newly-acquired guns and ammo and clothes 
for the kids. Linda Coleman, a member who later 
turned State’s witness, was in the room when the plans 
for two 1975 bank robberies were laid out. 


On October 4, 1975, according to Coleman’s testi- 
mony, Ray and Joey Aceto (an early member who later 
gave testimony for the prosecution, in exchange for a 
new identity through the Witness Protection Program, 
only to return to jail four times and allegedly murder 
one of his cellmates) went scrambling into the North- 
east Bank of Westbrook in Portland, while Coleman 
waited outside in a stolen car. Wearing ski masks and 
bulletproof vests, they walked through the front door 
of the bank with 9mm pistols drawn and put a bank 
officer, one customer and two tellers on the floor. No 
one else was in the bank, and an armored car had just 
pulled out. The safe was still open, but they soon real- 
ized they'd made a mistake: “Shit, we hit it on the 
pickup, not the delivery. There’s almost nothing in 
here.” There was only about $3,600 in the safe. 

Ray told everyone to stay on the floor, and the two 
of them backed out of the bank, crossed the lot and 
jumped into the car, where Linda was waiting. They 
changed cars in a shopping center parking lot outside 
of Portland, and Linda drove down to Boston as Ray 
and Joey covered the money and hid their guns in the 
car. 

Ray, Tom and Carol allegedly hit the Bank of Maine 
in Augusta two months later, on the morning of De- 
cember 12, 1975, where they netted $12,600. 

Later, as the United Freedom Front, Ray, Tom, Jaan 
Laaman and Richard Williams allegedly robbed eight 


more banks—in: New Britain, Connecticut, South _ 


Burlington, Vermont, Norfolk, Virginia and Onan- 
daga, Utica, Rotterdam and Dewitt, New York. They 
apparently got better at it: the heists grew progressive- 
ly profitable until they allegedly grabbed almost 
$200,000 at their last robbery of the Sovran Bank in 
Norfolk, on June 5, 1984. 

They always met back at the Ramada Inn on the 
outskirts of Portland to decide what targets to bomb, 
and whether or not there should be any people in the 
building when it was done. 

In 1974 or '75, they had accumulated some 850 
pounds of stolen dynamite and dozens of blasting 
caps that they kept in a rented storage locker. Their 
bombs were simple, but effective. They would place 
anywhere from 6 to 12 sticks of dynamite in a brief- 
case or a box, with a blasting cap and a 9-volt battery 
hooked to a Westclox pocket watch to trigger it. The 
battery was connected to the metal hands of the 
watch. When the minute hand hit a brass screw in the 
watchface, the bomb would blow. 

When a bomb exploded at the Marin County Court- 
house north of San Francisco, in March 1976, the 
Manning-Lavasseur gang found a name to hang on 
their new revolutionary selves. The courthouse was 
the same one where revolutionary martyr George 
Jackson’s 17-year-old brother Jonathan was gunned 
down attempting to liberate George. The California 
bombers had called themselves the Sam Melville- 
Jonathan Jackson Unit, after Jackson and Sam Mel- 
ville, a white radical who was killed when police took 
back the Attica state prison in 1971, after a four-day 
prison revolt. 
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Phil Spector—the silent king of the 
nro nenas NOISiest kingdom. 


played, Phil Spector produced everyone from Tina Turner, Cher 
and John Lennon to the Beatles, the Stones and the Ramones. 
Now, in this long-awaited biography, the extraordinary life of 
the man Tom Wolfe once called “the bona-fide genius of 

teen” comes vividly and shockingly to life. Filled with tales of 
drugs, destruction and dreams come true, HE’S A REBEL 

is the story of a truly legendary talent—and rock and roll 
history in the making. 


“A rich, racy inside 
show-biz story.” 
—Vanity Fair 
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Twenty-two people were injured when the bomb 
shattered the Suffolk County probation office. 





Though they were not in contact with the California 
bombers, the Ramada Inn group decided to adopt the 
same name. To celebrate their new identity, they al- 
legedly decided to target a courthouse of their own. 

April 22, 1976. Around 8:50 a.m., switchboard op- 
erator Katherine Lawless took a call at Boston’s Suffolk 
County Courthouse. 

“This is no joke,” said a woman's voice. 

“This is the Sam Melville-Jonathan Jackson Unit. A 
bomb will go off in the probation office in 20 
minutes.” ~ 

According to new reports, Lawless followed proto- 
col and reported the message to security. They 
thought she’d been talking to some prankster. The 
courthouse security reportedly evacuated the judges 
and some employees, but never closed the building’s 
offices or lobby. They didn’t even close off the proba- 
tion office. 

Twenty-two people were injured when the bomb 
shattered the probation records office, reducing the 
walls to twisted metal and wood framing and blowing 
a hole a foot square through the concrete and tile 
floor. 

Edmund Narine, an immigrant from Trinidad living 
in Brockton, Massachusetts, had been waiting in the 
probation office to get clearance for a hack license, so 
he could start driving a cab, when the blast hit. He 
blacked out. He awoke while the dust and debris were 
still settling to find that his left leg had been blown off 
just below the knee. His right elbow was shattered. 
His eye, chest and abdomen were seared. 

Two communiques dealing with the Suffolk County 
Courthouse bombing reached the press. In the first, 
the SM-}} claimed responsibility for the destruction 
and demanded detailed reforms in Massachusetts’ 
prison system, particularly Walpole. The second note 
came a year later, according to Carol Manning, in the 
form of a self-critique from the group. In a back-hand- 
ed apology, the note claimed that there had been too 
many people in the building and the authorities had 
failed to heed their warnings. 

Of the 15 other bombings credited to the SM-JJ and 
the UFF (renamed when four new recruits joined their 
ranks in 1981), the Suffolk County Courthouse bomb- 
ing was the only one that drew blood. The next explo- 


sion claimed by the SM-J) destroyed part of the 


Middlesex County Courthouse, in Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, on June 21, 1976. Bombings then continued 
throughout the state, at the First National Bank of Re- 
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vere, the W.R. Grace Co. in Marlboro, and the offices 
of Mobil Oil in Waltham and Wakefield. And one, 
which failed to explode, at Union Carbide in Need- 
ham, on December 12, 1976. 

At first, everything the group owned fit into the 
trunk and back seat of a’71 Dodge. But, as they grew 
more sophisticated in their use of false ID, and felt 
more conspicuous as travelers than as community 
residents, they rented homes and sometimes stayed 
on in them for years at a time. Federal agents testified 
that the Mannings and Lavasseurs stayed in Spring- 
field, Dorchester and Revere, Massachusetts; New 
York’s Greenwich Village; Calais, Maine; New 
Haven, Connecticut; Marshall’s Creek and German- 
stown, Pennsylvania; and Deerfield and Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

In a field behind a big farmhouse suspected to have 
been abandoned by the Mannings, FBI agents found a 
pistol and a shooting range, with shell casings from 
thousands of rounds of high-powered ammo. 

The last of the bombings claimed by the SM-J hit 
the Mobil Oil office in Eastchester, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1979. Then there was a lull. The SM-JJ disap- 
peared for about three-and-a-half years. 

In 1981, Jaan Karl Laaman, Barbara Curzi-Laaman, 
Richard Charles Williams and Kazi Toure, aka Chris- 
topher Everett Williams, and possibly others, joined 
the Mannings and Lavasseurs to form the United Free- 
dom Front. These new members were by no means 
new to clandestine political action, but they had not 
yet developed their own bombing-expropriation 
skills. The four had been organizers of Boston’s 
Amandla People’s Security, an above-ground group 
of about 40 people who combined their political ac- 
tivism with martial arts training and provided security 
at political events, concerts and a yearly Hooker’s 
Ball. 

The UFF declared war on December 16, 1982, with 
twin bombings of IBM corporate offices in Harrison, 
New York, and the procurement offices of South Afri- 
can Airways in Elmont, Long Island. 


he government threw everything they had at 
the Ohio Seven. US Attorney General Edwin 
Meese himself signed their sedition indict- 
ment. The FBI began its BOSLUC (“Bos” for 
Boston, “Luc” for Ray Luc Lavasseur) oper- 
ation in 1982. BOSLUC was a huge team assembled 
by the FBI to locate the UFF. The exact number of Feds 


involved is still classified. They thought they had the 
Seven's location pinned down to somewhere in West- 
ern Massachusetts in 1983. They were wrong, butOp- 
eration Western Sweep was among the finest of the 
Bureau’s fine-tooth combs. It took eight months just to 
impanel a jury in their current Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, sedition trial because one in three people in that 
half of the state had already been contacted by the FBI. 

The Lavasseurs and Mannings discovered pictures 
of their children posing with automatic weapons that 
were obviously fabricated and circulated by the FBI. 
Grumman reportedly donated the use of a mainframe 
computer for the operation. The FBI's Joint Terrorist 
Task Force office in New York coordinated the 
BOSLUC movements and were in contact with practi- 
cally every law enforcement office in the Northeast. 

Tom and Carol Manning and their three children, 
Jeremy, then 11, Tamara, 4, and Jonathan, 3, were 
captured at their secluded home in Norfolk, Virginia, 
on April 24, 1985. 


he Sedition Act, originally known as the 

Alien and Sedition Act, makes it illegal to 

conspire to disobey the laws or policies of 

the US Government, and a conviction car- 

ries a maximum sentence of 20 years. The 
same Act was used to jail the International Workers of 
the World—IWW or ‘‘Wobblies’’—during the 1920s, 
and to imprison and deport American socialists like 
Eugene V. Debs and anarchists like Emma Goldman 
and Alex Berkman during World War I. 

The 1970 Racketeering Influenced and Corrupt Or- 
ganizations Act—RICO— is a series of statutes which 
criminalize an entire network of people who are ‘‘as- 
sociated in fact,” when two or more crimes are com- 
mitted by someone in the group. The act of being in 
the circle is punishable by 20 years in prison. Though 
RICO was meantto nail the Mafia, it has since become 
a legal machine gun held to the heads of political or- 
ganizers, drug dealers, and insider-traders on Wall 
Street. 

“Its the big stick and the carrot,” muses Ray, in de- 
tention in Hartford, Connecticut. “If you want to 
fuckin’ eat the carrot and behave a certain way, 
alright. If you don’t, then it’s the big stick. We keep 
tellin’ people: you can sit back on your ass and say 
that you ain’t got nothin’ in common with us—and 
I’m talkin’ about lefties—but really they're testing the 
waters for further prosecutions after this.” 

Raymond Luc Lavasseur, 42, is serving 45 years for 
bombing and conspiracy at Marion Federal Peniten- 
tiary, in Illinois. Thomas Manning, 42, got 53 years for 
bombing and conspiracy and is also serving two 30- 
year terms and a life sentence in Trenton State Prison 
for the 1981 shooting death of New Jersey State 
Trooper Phillip Lamonaco on Interstate 80. Jaan 
Laaman, 40, got 53 years for bombing and is serving 
45 years at Leavenworth, in Kansas, for attempted 
murder during a shootout with police at a highway 
rest area near North Attleboro, Massachusetts, in 
1981. Richard Charles Williams, 42, received 45 
years for bombing and conspiracy and is in federal 
detention in Hartford, Connecticut. Patricia Gros La- 
vasseur, 40, received five years for harboring a fugi- 
tive and possession of false ID, and is on restricted bail 
in Northampton, Massachusetts. Carol Ann Manning, 
33, is serving 15 years for bombing and conspiracy, 
five years for RICO enterprise, five years for RICO 
conspiracy and two years for sedition, concurrently, 
in Marianna, Florida. Barbara Laaman, 31, is serving 
15 years for bombing and conspiracy in Pleasanton, 
California. 9 
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